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4 Gold Beating. 


~The origin of this art is not known, but if seems 
0 be of some antiquity. It was known in Grecce, 
nd is mentioned by Homer. The ancient Peru- 
jans made very thin sheets of gold and nailed 
hem together on the walls of their temples. On 
he coffins of the Theban mummies specimens of 
riginal leaf are met with where the gold is in so 
hin a state that it resembles modern gilding. 
e art seems to have been practised in India, as 
re are rude specimens of gilding at Tippo 
ahib’s palace at Bangalore. 
‘The thickness of the leaf is spoken of by Martial 
8 like a vapor, and by Lucretius it is compared 
Oaspider’s web. From a description by Pliny, 
f Roman gilding, the thinness of the leaf bore 
0 comparison with that of the modern gold beater. 
dy his account an ounce of gold was made into 
sven hundred and fifty leaves, each four fingers 
mare. This is about three times the thickness 
f the leaf now in common use; but some quali- 
ies are so thin that two hundred and ninety 
Jusand sheets make a pile only one inch in 
eight; and specimens have been made only one 
bree hundred and sixty-seven thousand and five- 
undredths of an inch in thickness, which is one 
1ousand two hundred times thinner than ordinary 
inting paper. The thinest gold leaf of French 
fabufacture is not thicker than the four hundred 
ad eighty thousandth part of an inch, that of the 
inglish is about the three hundred thousandth 


To prepare the gold for beating it is melted in 
Mack lead crucible, with borax, in a wind fur- 
ice, and as soon as it is in perfect fusion it is 
ured into an iron ingot mould six or eight 
ches long, three quarters of an inch wide, pre- 
ously greased, and heated so as to make the 
fease run and smoke, but not so as to flame. 
‘hen the gold is fixed and solid, it is made red 
to burn off the unctuous matter, and then 
ged into a long plate, which is further extend- 
passing it between polished steel rollers till 
ecomes no thicker than a ribbon or a sheet of 
er. The plate, or ribbon as it is called, is 
ly divided by compasses and cut by shears 
equal square pieces; each of these pieces is 
mn worked by hammer on the anvil till it is 
t¢ inch square, and is then annealed to correct 
'Tigidity acquired by the forging and flatting 


hundred and sixtieth of an inch in thickness, one|taken out by a delicate pair of whitewood pincers, 


hundred and fifty of them weighing two ounces, 
the quantity commonly operated on at a time. 
These are now to be extended by beating; and 
to effect this it is necessary to interpose some 
smooth body between them and the hammer for 
the purpose of softening the blow and defending 
the gold from its immediate action, as also to 
place between every two of the plates some inter- 
mediate substance, which, while it prevents their 
uniting together, may suffer them to extend freely. 
These objects are attained by means of certain 
animal membranes ; these are of three kinds, and 
used for different purposes: First, the outside 
cover is commonly parchment, made of sheepskin ; 
secondly, for interlaying with the gold in the early 


and cut into four pieces with a steel knife, and 
put between the skins of a “shoder,” four and a 
half inches square and three-quarters of an inch 
thick, containing about seven hundred skins, 
which have been worn out in the finishing process. 
The beating is then repeated with the lighter 
hammer for two hours. As the gold will spread 
unequally, the “‘shoder” is beaten upon after the 
larger leaves have reached the edges. The effect 
of this is, that the larger leaves come out of the 
edges in a state of dust. This allows time for 
the smaller leaves to reach the full size of the 
“‘shoder,” thus producing a general evenness of 
the size of the leaves. 

Each leaf is again cut into four pieces, and 


state of the process they use fine vellum made of|placed between the leaves of a mould composed 


calfskin; and, thirdly, for the later part of the 
operation they use the intestines of oxen, which 
are slit open and prepared for this purpose only, 
and hence called gold-beater’s skin. 

The manufacture of this article is a secret 
which, it is said, only five men in the world now 
know. The art of preparing it has brought a for- 
tune to the manufacturers. Wickstead, of Lon- 
don, attained the highest perfection in the art in 
the last generation, and promised to leave the 
secret to a relative at his death-bed. In his dying 
gasp he called the relative to his side to open the 
mystery, but died, and it remained still a secret. 
F. Puckridge, of London, is the most celebrated 
maker now. With great perseverance and ex- 
pense he succeeded in perfecting the art. He 
has promised, it is said, to reveal the secret to his 
nephew. 

The bed on which the gold is beaten is a smooth 
block of black marble, weighing from three hun- 
dred to six hundred pounds, about nine inches 
square on the upper surface, fitted into a wooden 
frame two feet square, so that the frame and 
marble surface are one level. The back and both 
sides are furnished with a high ledge, and the 
front, which is open, has a leather flap fastened to 
it, which the goldbeater uses as an apron for pre- 
serving the fragments of the gold which may fall 
off. The only tools are three hammers having 
round and somewhat convex faces; the first or 
heaviest, called the cutch hammer, is about four 
inches in diameter and weighs from seventeen to 
twenty-five pounds; the second is called the shoder- 
ing hammer, and weighs about twelve pounds, 
having the same diameter; and the third, still 
nearly of the same diameter, weighs about ten 
pounds, Thesquare pieces of gold—one hundred 
and fifty in number—above mentioned, are inter- 
laid with leaves of vellum about three or four 
inches square, one leaf being laid between every 
two, and about twenty more are laid on the out- 
side, over these is drawn a parchment case open 
at both ends, and over these another in a contrary 
direction, so that the vellum and plates of gold 
are kept tight and close. The whole is then 
beaten alternately with the right and left hands, 
with the heaviest of the three hammers, which 
rebounds by the elasticity of the skin and sayes 


, euch Piece weighing about six grains, and|the labor of lifting, till the gold is extended to 
efore, in this state, being about one seven|the breadth of the vellum. Lach leaf is then 


of about nine hundred of the finest skins, five 
inches square and three-quarters of an inch thick; 
this is the last and most difficult stage of the pro- 
cess; and on the fineness of the skin and judg- 
ment of the workman the perfection and thinness 
of the leaf of gold depend. During the first hour 
the hammer is allowed to fall principally upon 
the centre of the mould. This causes gaping 
cracks upon the edges of the leaves, the sides of 
which readily coalesce and unite without leaving 
any trace of the union after being beaten upon. 
At the second hour, when the gold is about the 
one hundred and fifty thousandth of an inch in 
thickness, it for the first time permits the trans- 
mission of the rays of light. In pure gold, or 
gold but slightly alloyed, the green rays are trans- 
mitted; and in gold highly alloyed with silver 
the pale violet rays pass. The mould then re- 
quires in all about four hours’ beating with a 
seven-pound hammer, when the gold will have 
arrived at the ordinary thinness for the gold leaf 
of commerce. It is then taken out of the mould, 
and the rough edges are cut off by slips of ratan 
fixed in parallel grooves of an instrument called 
a ‘* wagon,” the leaf to be laid on a Jeather cushion 
for that purpose. The leaves thus prepared are 
placed in a book capable of holding twenty-five 
leaves each, which have been rubbed over with 
red ochre, to prevent the gold clinging to the 
paper. 

The dryness of the cutch, shoder and mould isa 
matter of extreme importance. They require to 
be hot-pressed every time they are used, although 
they may be used daily, to remove the moisture 
which they acquire from the atmosphere, except 
in extremely frosty weather, when they acquire 
so little moisture that then a difficulty arises from 
their over-dryness; the brilliancy of the gold is 
diminished, and it spreads very slowly under the 
hammer. On the contrary, if the cutch or sho- 
der be damp, the gold will become that which is 
technically termed hollow or sieve-like—that, is 
it is pierced with innumerable small holes; and 
in the moulds in its more attenuated state, it be- 
comes reduced to a pulverulent state. This con- 
dition is more easily produced in alloyed gold than 
in fine gold. 

It is necessary that each skin of the mould 
should be rubbed over with calcined gypsum each 
time the mould may be used, in order to prevent 
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the adhesion of the gold to the surface of the skin 
in the process of beating. 

Gold used for beating is never quite pure, be- 
cause pure gold is too ductile to be worked be- 
tween the goldbeater’s skin; the finest gold for 
the purpose has three grains of alloy in the ounce, 
and the coarsest twelve grains. But in general, 
the alloy is about six grains to the ounce, or one- 
eightieth part. The alloy is silver or copper, or 
both, and the color produced is of various tints 
accordingly. Two ounces and two pennyweights 
of gold are delivered by the foreman to the work- 
man, who, if skilful, will return twenty thousand 
leaves, or eighty books, together with one ounce 
and six pennyweights of cuttings. 

The leaf in this perfection is so thin that a hair 
of the head falling in between the leaves and the 
tool will cut ten or twelve of the leaves. And, al- 
though this leaf is the thinnest substance known 
to science it is perfectly airtight. 


SILVER LEAF. 


We have seen that the gold-beater cannot mix 
a considerable quantity of alloy with the gold 
without destroying its ductility, but a means has 
been devised of producing what is called parti- 
gold leaf, the basis of which is silver, and which 
has only a superficial coat of gold on. one side. 
This is done by placing a thick leaf of silver and 
a much thinner leaf of gold one upon the other. 
Being heated and pressed together they unite, and 
being then submitted to a process in every re- 
spect similar to the one above described, the gold, 
though in quantity only about one-fourth of that 
of the silver, is found everywhere to cover it, the 
extension of the latter keeping pace with that of 
the former. 

By the above process silver is beaten. Though 
much less malleable than gold, it may, neverthe- 
less, be beaten out to cover a greater surface than 
the same weight of gold, in consequence of its 
greater bulk for the same weight. But the in- 
ferior value of the metal does not render it com- 
mercially desirable to bestow so much labor upon 
it. Copper, tin, zinc, palladium, lead, cadmium, 
platinum, and alluminium can be beaten into 
thin leaves, but not to the tenuity of gold or 
silver. 

Dentists’ gold is gold leaf carried no further in 
the process than that of the cutch, and should be 
perfectly pure gold. 

The fragments of the gold-beaters’ table are not 
lost, but may be melted over, or used in the manu- 
facture of shell gold, used by gilders and illu- 
miners, and with which gold letters are written. 
They are generally put to the latter use. The 
process of preparing shell gold from these frag- 
ments is interesting. It is made by grinding the 
gold fragments with honey, and afterwards sepa- 
rating the honey from the powdered gold by means 
of water. When the honey is washed away the 
gold may be put on paper or kept in shells— 
whence its name. When itis used it is commonly 
diluted with gum water. 

The ordinary size of a leaf of gold is three and 
three-eighths inches for the production of two 
thousand leaves, of which, from eighteen to nine- 
teen pennyweights of gold were allowed to the 
workmen fifty years since, in London; but now, 
owing to*the improvement in the quality of the 
skin and superior skill on the part of the work- 
men, not more than an average of sixteen penny- 
weights is required, and with very skilful work- 
men it is sometimes accomplished with fourteen 
pennyweights. This, however, is not to be taken 


as any test of the extreme malleability of gold; it 


is only the point to which it is desirable to attain 
for commercial purposes. 
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The United States is becoming the great market 
for the manufacture and sale of gold leaf. It is 
now more extensively used here than in any other 
part of the world. In bookbinding, gilding 
frames, ornamenting of steamers, churches, places 
of amusement and saloons, it is used extravagantly 
with us. 

In the city of New York there are thirty estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of gold leaf, only 
five of which, however, are on an extensive scale. 
There are altogether sixty minor establishments 
in New York and its vicinity, comprising Newark, 
Jersey City, Williamsburgh and East New York. 
The beaters of New York purchase their material 
principally from the Mint at Philadelphia, in bars 
twenty-four carats fine. 

Some purchase their gold from the refiners in 
this city. Many buy up old English sovereigns, 
but the principal dealers will not purchase them, 
because this gold is but twenty-two carats fine. 

The manufacture in New York hardly keeps 
pace with the demand, which is constantly in- 
creasing. A Jarge quantity of gold leaf is im- 
ported to this country from abroad, but the 
American manufacture is fully equal, and by some 
considered to be superior, to any foreign importa- 
tion.— LH. Post. 


———_>+___—__ 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Friends in Norway. 
(Continued from page 106.) 

In 1838 the meetings for discipline, which had 
been suspended for some years were revived, and 
more young Friends received into membership. 
The continued emigration to America, tended to 
reduce their numbers, though the vacant places 
were supplied by fresh convincements. 

In 1889 Elias Tasted, under date 4th mo. 4th, 
writes thus: ‘It is at all times pleasing to hear 
from true Friends, and of their welfare; but sor- 
rowful to hear of their decay and falling away 
from the truth, and of the great harm such do to 
the true seekers after the way to Zion; and, above 
all, that the great name of the Lord should thus 
be dishonored. 

‘“‘Ah! how great sorrow does it cause to the 
true laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, to look on 
those who once were called disciples, when they 
become scattered by the enemy, and as sheep 
without a shepherd. May those who behold such 
instances with sorrow and distress, be stedfast and 
faithful in maintaining the Lord’s standard, even 
although they may be standing alone, and none to 
help them. 

‘Oh! how many times have we felt ourselves 
as strangers in a strange land, where we must sit 
alone, sorrowing as a dove which has lost her 
mate.” 

“« Friends here are few, yet there is an increase; 
and some are brought amongst us by conviction ; 
yet the grand adversary, like Pharoah with his 
army, is striving to catch, and bring them back 
again into bondage. 


“The governor of this town has sued me at law,. 


two or three times, because I cannot pay to their 
school, because of the kind of books (the Lutheran 
Catechism, &c.) which they keep to teach the 
children by, and some other considerations. 

‘“‘T was also sued many years since, for not 
burying my children in their graveyard. It 
amounted to between three and four pounds 
(Knglish), but they never took the whole of it. 

‘¢ ‘hese things are all as nothing, so long as our 
dear Lord does not withdraw his grace from us; 
for if he did, all would be lost. 

“My health is lately a little better, and I feel 


always continue to remember my brethren ang 
sisters, who are travelling through this wildernes 
of proving and affliction. May such seek afte§ 
the eternal crown. May the times of darknes 
never be such as to separate us from this, is thf 
desire of thy affectionate friend, Hlias Tasted.” 

Fifth mo. 23d, 1840. Elias Tasted writes to 
Friend of Newcastle, England: ‘ Soren Ericksen 
of Stagland, lives 24 English miles northwards 
over the water. He has a wife and six childrem 
all of his mind. He keeps weekly meetings a 
his house. He has been sued by law for not bap 
tizing two children ; and one borse, six cows, an 
some sheep, have been distrained, which ar} 
nearly all the cattle that he possesses. They a 
worth £13 English [$65.] They are not sold ye 
(but were sold) except the sheep. We keep mee 
ings up stairs in my house, twice on First days 
and have two evening meetings during the week 
The meeting for discipline is held every twh 
months, and the queries respecting Friends’ prin 
ciples are read amongst us. Our meetings fo 
worship are mostly held in silence. We hav 
plenty of Friends’ books in English, which I res 
and interpret to my friends and others ; and ofte}} 
have they caused the tears to run from their eye 
May the peace of Zion be amongst all of you wh} 
love the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The following lively little letter is from Ene 
Rasmussen, one of the Friends of Stavanger, aq 
kuvowledging the receipt of a copy of Barclay 
Apology, in the Danish language : 
“4th mo. 14th, 1842. 

| 
| 


“Beloved Friend,—thou art thanked heartil} 
for the book sent me * * * I am infirm, yet a@ 
dress thee a few words; for we may not see eac 
other in this life, but believe I have fellowshi 
with you in spirit. 

“We, in this strange land, are far separate 
from one another, and from you; but when we @ 
our Heavenly Father’s will, we have confidence 
that when our time here in this world is done, w 


| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 


i 


shall be gathered together into our Heavenly 
Father’s presence with gladness. The love a 
respect shown to the poor Friends in Norway 
convinces me that we are one spiritual family 
when one member feels for the other, it is th 
love which the Lord Jesus describes ‘By th§ 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if y 
have love to one another.’ i 

‘¢My low moments are often enlivened by } 
hope that should I never see you in this life, y 
may, by an upright walk, find communion in th 
heavenly life. I feel love and regard flow to a 
Salute all the Friends. From a feeble Friend 
Norway, who desires the grace of God for you an | 
for himself. Ener Rasmussen.” } 

In 1844, the same Friend writes: ‘ Here is nj 
any sounding instrument, as a minister of the 8 
ciety, in our religious meetings ; but the soundin 
in our silent gatherings, is a low sigh or groan 
the outward ear, and tears rolling down Friend} 
cheeks to the outward eye; which, I believe, § 
that sacrifice which the Lord, to this day, gr 
ciously accepts. And we have a hope that a d 
of greater clearness, or brightness, will arise in t 
Lord’s time. 

‘“‘ We hope it will be cause of gladness to y: 
to hear that the Lord is at work among the peopy 
of this town, in our apprehension, more than he 
tofore. Amongst the young people, some are ij 
clining to attend our meeting, and others a 
enquiring after the true way, which is cause § 
gladness to us.” . 

Endre Dahl, a young Friend who had spe§ 
some months in England during the previo§ 


a desire to see some of you once more. I desire] year, studying the English language, writes 
80 to live before my God, that in his love I may|10th mo. 18th, 1844: “It rejoices me that I ¢ 
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inform thee and thy Friends that we experience a 
igrowth in our little society; many attend our as- 
isembly who appear to be touched by the tender 
jconviction of the Divine Witness in their own 
ysouls. They have found no true peace in their 
former ceremonial worship; and although we have 
no minister who (speaks) to our outward ear, yet 

e believe the Bishop of our souls is often present 
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sary to the completion of the impregnability of the 
fort, for without a supply of water the period to 
which the resistance of a siege could be prolonged 
would be brief. The work is a marvel of human 
industry and perseverance, which is rendered the 
more appreciable to the visitor by the assistance 
of a portly old dame, who, while you are gazing 
with a sense of awe into its black depths, pours a 


yamongst us; and we have learned the necessity jug of water over its curb, which, if you take the 


which is laid upon us, as a christian body, not to 
place our dependence upon man. Some of the 
jyoung convinced Friends appear to be very ardent 
n their spirit, and a great love is felt towards them. 
We are persuaded they are not convinced of men, 
Ibut by Divine Grace alone, which: called them out 
‘of Egypt spiritually, and by the light of Christ, 

hich shined unto them, and showed them which 
yway they should go. And thus have we a hope 
hat the plants which the Heavenly Father him- 
self hath planted, will bear fruit. I believe a 
mutual love to be maintained among Friends ; and 
as we are few in number, we appear to love one 
another the more; and we would therefore more 
feel the want of the conversation of a single one 
of those to whom the affairs of the society are their 
hiefest concern. 

“We also feel that the spirit of this world 
much chokes the seed of the Kingdom, so that it 
bears no fruit. The Apostle warns us not to be 
‘conformed to this world. So ought we, according 

o our high and holy profession, to be very self- 
idenying in our lives and conversation. And I 
rejoice to perceive that the young convinced 
iFriends amongst us, have their attention directed 
to a true self-denial in their apparel, and the sim- 
plicity which the Cross of Christ led Friends into 
in the beginning.” 

The same Friend, 7th mo. 11th, 1845, remarks: 
“ Although the Lord in his wisdom has seen fit 
and useful for us to be yet in want of such quali- 
ified ministry, notwithstanding this there has still 
‘been some added to the church. We have learned 
lin the school of Christ not to depend upon man, 
‘but only upon the Lord Christ, the Bishop of 
jsouls. He said to his disciples, ‘1 am among you 
las he that serveth.’ Let us, therefore, examine 
jourselves, how far we have been willing, like 
dary, to sit at Christ’s feet, choosing that good 
art which should not be taken away from her; 
hat thus he may thoroughly purge his floor. For 
many seem willing to do much for the Lord, who 

e not willing to separate from all that prevents 
the work of the Lord going forward. 
| On the 7th of last month, accompanied by my 

ife and other two Friends, we set out to visit 
some Friends and others who profess with us, 

iving at a distance from Stavanger. We took a 
‘boat and travelled by land and water 120 English 
miles. We visited many pious people, and dis- 

wibuted tracts amongst them. 
| “A few weeks after this, we made another visit 
"3 sea in a little boat, to a similar class of persons, 
hich was to our own edification. In both these 
isits, we met with several who received us kindly; 
Wand 1 hope some of them will turn to the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


| 
b 
f 
it 


(To be continued.) 


‘A Deep Well.—A late American traveller after 
describing the Saxon fortress of Konigstein, a work 
“of great extent and immense strength, situated on 
very high ground, thus speaks of its celebrated 

ell: “Perhaps, however, the most interesting 


trouble to time it, you will find takes seventeen 
seconds to reach the bottom. Another mode of 
showing the great depth of the well is to light a 
curiously constructed lamp, having four arms, with 
burners at the end of each arm, which she lowers 
by means of a small cord from a reel arranged for 
the purpose. 

“The fitful glare of the descending light upon 
the moss covered and deeply stained walls enables 
one to obtain a still more realizing sense of the 
huge task which the work presented to its pro- 
jectors. 

‘“‘As ] turned and left the precincts and de- 
scended to the peaceful valley below, the reflection 
was once more forced upon my mind, as it has 
been so often, during my stay upon this side of 
the water, what a different spectacle would these 
long-inhabited countries present to the world, both 
in a moral and physical point of view, had the 
vast proportion of labor and expense which could 
have been so well spared from the enormous 
amounts that have been devoted to the develop- 
ment of the military arts and the construction of 
works of defence, been appropriated in a spirit of 
disinterested humanity to the intellectual culture 
of their people and the development of the indus- 
trial arts. Then, instead of the turbid stream of 
stolid and vicious masses which now pours from 
hitherward to our broad and hospitable shores, the 
outpouriogs of their surplus population would con- 
sist of material capable of enriching the newer 
countries into which it might flow—instead of 
serving, as is so Jargely the case in our experience, 
as a disturbing element, taxing the vigorous as- 
similating powers of our freer intellectual growth 
to their uttermost. 


Selected. 

Some expressions of Thomas Shillitoe respect- 
ing himself to a Friend who called to see him 
during his last illness: ‘I feel that I have noth- 
ing to depend upon, but the mercies of God in 
Christ Jesus. I do not rely for salvation upon 
any merits of my own; all wy own works are as 
filthy rags: my faith is in the merits of Christ 
Jesus—and in the offering he wade for us. I 
trust my past sins are all forgiven me,—that they 
have been washed away by the blood of Christ, 
who died for my sins. It is mercy I want, and 
mercy I have; and notwithstanding [ thus speak, 
I am sensible that I must not presume upon this 
mercy, but it is only as I endeavor, through Divine 
assistance, to walk circumspectly, that I can hold 
out to the end.”” He afterwards said, ‘“‘ My love 
is to everybody, the wicked and all; I love them 
but not their deeds. I truly know sorrow as to 
the body, but not as to the mind. My head aches 
but not my heart. What am I better than other 
men? But now I shall have to appear to answer 
for my precious time. What have I done that I 
should not have done, and left undone that I 
should have done?” 


When Dean Swift was arguing one day with 


eature in the fort is an immense well, which has| great coolness with a person who had become ex- 


been sunk through the solid rock six hundred 
feet in depth and twelve feet in diameter, and has, 
lat its bottom, sixty feet of water. 

emitted labor were spent in this work, neces- 


Forty years of|so well?” 


ceedingly warm in the dispute, one of the com- 
pany asked him, ‘‘ How can you keep your temper 
“The reason is,’ replied the Dean, 
“TI have truth on my side.” 


4 


Supply, Value, and Uses of Peat, 

As to the supply of this new fuel, new to this 
country, all inquinies seem to tend to the same 
general results, to wit: 

That the supply of peat is abundant throughout 
the whole northern line of our States and Terri- 
tories, and in Canada. 

That a very large proportion of these deposits 
are of exeellent quality for fuel, varying, however, 
in character and value in much the same manner 
as the different kinds of wood and coal. 

That a very large proportion of these deposits 
are accessible to existing routes of transportation, 
many of them near to and easily accessible from 
towns or cities where the present consumption of 
fuel is very large, and which would, at any time, 
afford a ready market for this fuel, if produced. 

That in many sections where, by reason of di- 
minished supply or increased cost of transporta- 
tion, the cost of fuel has of late years, so rapidly 
advanced as to give serious cause for alarm, exten- 
sive deposits of good peat have been discovered, 
which need only to be properly developed to afford 
abundant supply, and absolute relief from impend- 
ing difficulty. 

That in many places, both in the EKastern and 
the Western States, the proper development of 
these resources of fuel will unquestionably tend 
directly to promote manufacturing interests to a 
very considerable extent, and that the iron interest 
is to be especially benefited by it. 

That the general development of these resources 
of fuel are to operate to great advantage upon 
railroad interests in all sections of the country. 

That throughout very large sections of country 
at the West, not yet populated, but presenting 
large inducements for emigration and improve- 
ment, and lacking only the very essential com- 
modity of fuel, there have been discovered exten- 
sive beds of peat from which can be produced an 
excellent fuel, in ample quantities, and at small 
cost, to supply this only lack, and the general 
tenor of correspondence and numerous newspaper 
articles from that region indicate conclusively 
that these discoveries are considered as deciding 
the question of the settlement of some of these 
localities, which, but for this supply of fuel, 
would inevitably remain unimproved and unin- 
habited. 

That for many years in all parts of the country 
this material, in its crude unmanufactured state, 
has been used, to a limited extent, as an article of 
fuel, and that from actual use, the fact is well 
established and universally acknowledged that it 
is a good fuel. 

That the experiments of the past three years 
have abundantly demonstrated the fact that by 
simple and inexpensive methods of manufacture, 
it can be very much reduced in bulk, increased in 
density, and put in good merchantable form avail- 
able for transportation and for use wherever fuel 
of any kind is required, whether for domestic pur- 
poses, or in manufactures and arts. 

That although in its manufactured form, a. 
above-mentioned, its excellence and superiority, 
even for many purposes, is beginning to be freely 
acknowledged, yet its full value and merit are 
really comprehended as yet, by only a very few, 
and those who have become familiar with its use 
and proper management, give testimony concern- 
ing its comparative value, which at present will 
hardly be credited, though a little prudent atten- 
tion to the very important matter of ‘* how to use 
a good fuel after you get it’’—will give practical 
results which the community are hardly prepared 
for. 

We are informed of several little trials of this 
fuel recently made in New York City, which are 
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of a similar character with many others which 
come to our knowledge, but don’t happen to get 
into print. * 

At the Metropolitan Hotel, a trial was made of 
it for cooking purposes with very gratifying results. 

Ata recent meeting of the directors of one of 
the prominent banks on Wall street, their fire was 
supplied with the “new fuel,” which attracted so 
much attention by the simple display of its good 
qualities, that said directors passed a vote approv- 
ing of it in the strongest terms. 

W. D. Andrews & Bro., one of the largest iron 
houses in this city, used a quantity under their 
patent super-heating steam boiler, fire-box 36x42, 
with the same grates and draft as for coal, which 
was by no means an economical manner of using 
it, for the size of the fire-box should be reduced 
full one-half, and the draft should be reduced 
even more than that, although it is difficult to 
make people believe this ; yet an intelligent fire- 
man soon comprehends it, from the fact that this 
fuel ignites very easily and generates a volume of 
gas such as is not produced from any other fuel, 
which, if drawn off too rapidly is not consumed, 
but lost. They say: 

‘For rapid steaming the peat is superior to any 
fuel we have used, raising steam twice as fast as 
coal, makes it invaluable for many purposes, such 
as for steam fire-engines, wrecking purposes, and 
for portable steam purposes generally, as it greatly 
enhances the available power of any given size of 
boiler. We used a portion of the peat for work- 
ing steel with a very gratifying result, and believe 
it to possess qualities for that purpose even su- 
perior to charcoal.” 

At the Delamater Iron Works, it was found by 
their engineer that a barrel of condensed peat 
would hold the steam at a given pressure for 80 
minutes, while a barrel of coal, applied under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances, would hold the 
steam at the same pressure for only 30 minutes. 
This statement is beyond anything that we were 
prepared for, and we could hardly expect it to be 
credited outside of those who have had experience 
as to what peat fuel will do; but the unqualified 
statement of the engineer is confirmed by several 
others in the establishment. 

During the past year, a great many peat beds 
have been examined, and in many cases specimens 
taken out, dried in the ordinary way and used for 
fuel for household and ordinary purposes with 
almost universal satisfaction. In some places 
material that was supposed to be simply black 
mud, has proved when taken up and dried, almost 
as combustible as charcoal. 

The value of peat fuel can only be ascertained 
by using it properly. It can be wasted or burned 
to disadvantage as easily as coal, but it can be 
used economically, managed and burned to good 
advantage, much more easily than coal. Peat 
should be burned in smaller fire-boxes, and in less 
quantity than coal, and with very little draft, but 
replenished somewhat more frequently. It burns 
with a brilliant flame. The heat is clear and in- 
tense.—NV. Y. Tribnne. 


Need of Watching.—Dr. Johnson, giving advice 
to an intimate friend, said, ‘‘ Above all accustom 
your children constantly to tell the truth, without 
varying in any circumstance.” A lady present, 
emphatically exclaimed, ‘ Nay, this is too much ; 
for a little variation in narrative must happen 
many times a day, if one is not perpetually watch- 
ing.” ‘ Well madam,” replied the doctor, “and 
you ought to be perpetually watching. It is more 
from carelessness about truth, than from inten- 
tional lying, that there is so much falsehood in 
the world.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 


THE LITTLE FLOCK. 
“The Lord knoweth them that are His.” 


He knoweth all His people,— 
From everlasting knew,— 
The greatest and the smallest, 

The many and the few. 
Not one of them shall perish ; 
He guardeth each alone: 
In living and in dying 
They shall remain His own. 


The little flock He knoweth,— 
Who, though by faith, not sight, 
Th’ Invisible are seeing, 
And trusting in His might. 
Born by His word of power, 
And nourished by that word ; 
Within His storehouse finding 
The armor of their Lord. 


And thus He knows His people,— 
By hope so bright and blest, 
By faith that can its burden 
Upon the Saviour rest; 
And by the look of gladness, 
Where truth shines forth serene, 
That plant that ever weareth 
An amaranthine green. 


He knows them by their loving— 
The fruit of His own love, 
And by their earnest longing 
To please their Lord above; 
By their long-suffering patience 
When others work their ill, 
By blessing as he blesseth, 
And bearing all His will. 


And thus He knows His people,— 
From everlasting knew,— 

The greatest and the smallest, 
The many and the few. 

Where His own Spirit’s working 
In gracious power is seen, 

By faith, hope, love abounding, 
Where’er His step has been. 


So help us, Lord, we pray Thee, 
Our goings thus uphold, 
That none of glory rob us, 
Nor make our love grow cold; 
That when the day of wonder 
Reveals thy judgment-throne, 
We may look up rejoicing, 
Since numbered with Thine own. 


2+ 


HOPE. 


Never despair? The darkest cloud 
That ever loomed will pass away ; 
The longest night will yield to dawn— 
The dawn will kindle into day; 
What if around thy lonely bark 
Break fierce and high the waves of sorrow, 
Stretch every oar !—there’s land ahead 
And thou wilt gain the port to-morrow. 


Selected. 


When fortune frowns, and summer friends, 
Like buds that fear a storm, depart; 
Some, if thy breast hath tropic warmth, 
Will stay and nestle round thy heart— 
If thou art poor, no joy is won, 
No good is gained, by sad repining ; 
Gems buried in the darkest earth, 
May yet be gathered for the mining. 


There is not a lot, however sad, 

There is not a roof, however low, 
But bas some joy to make it glad, 

Some latent bliss to soothe its woe— 
The light of Hope will linger near, 

When wildest beats the heart’s emotion : 
A talisman when breakers roar, 

To guide us o’er life’s weary ocean. 


The farmer knows not if his fields, 

With flood or drought, or blight must cope, 
He questions not the fickle skies, 

But ploughs, and sows, and toils in Hope— 
Then up! and strive, and dare, and do, 

Nor doubt a harvest thou wilt gather ; 
Tis time to labor and to wait, 

And trust in God for genial weather. 


Statistics of the Bible.—Bible history cez | 
430 years before Christ. Septuagint version m | 
248 ; first divided into chapters, 1253. The ff 
English edition was in 1536 ; the first authorig| 
edition in England was in 1539 ; the second tra. 
lation was ordered to be read in churches, 154; 
the present translation finished, September, 169) 
The following is a dissection of the Old and 


Testaments :— 
t 


In the Old Testament. In the New. Tota 
Books, 39 27 
Chapters, 929 260 1, 
Verses, 23.214 7,959 31.1 
Words, 592,493 181,253 778, 
Letters, 2,728,100 838,380 3,566,4 


The Apocrypha has 188 chapters, 6081 vers 
and 125,185 words. The middle chapter | 
least in the Bible, is the 117th Psalm; the mj; 
dle verse is the 8th of 118th Psalm; the mid@ 
line is the 2d Book of the Chronicles, 4th chapt@, 
and 16th verse; the word and occurs in the OG} 
Testament 35,535 times; the same word in t) 
New Testament occurs 10,684 times; the wa 
Jehovah occurs 6855 times. , 
Old Testament. The middle book is Proverty 
the middle chapter is the 29th of Job; the midd, 
verse is the 2d Book of Chronicles, 20th chapt 
and the 18th verse ; the least verse is the lst Boj, 
of Chronicles, lst chapter, and Ist verse. = 
New Testament. The middle is the Thes@ 
lonians, 2d; the middle chapter is between t)) 
13th and 14th of the Romans; the middle vem 
is the 17th of the 17th chapter of Acts ; the leq 
verse is the 35th verse of the 11th chapter of tf} 
Gospel by St. John. 
The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra hy 
all the letters of the alphabet in it. ! 
The 19th chapter of the 2d Book of Kings a 
the 37th chapter of Isaiah are alike. 
The Book of Esther has ten chapters, bp 
neither the words Lord nor God in it. 


Selected for “The Friend. 
I have perceived from thy account, that b@ 
help at times has been near, sufficient for the c | 
easion. My heart was warmed with gratitude if 
the favor, and an engagement felt that thy abif 
ing might be low and humble, not reaching aft 
even a word which was not in due course of freg 
feeling and immediately given, so that life m 
be administered unto life: keep little and low4 
then there is nothing to fear; be contented if on 
a few words be given—more will be given if t 
Great Giver sees best; He leads safely—this th 
knows—yet to be reminded of what we alrea 
know is sometimes a help. The Head of t 


| 
/ 
{ 
| 
| 
Church is sufficient for his own work. 


The Properties of Sownd.—One of the mq 
remarkable and pleasing illustrations of the py 
perties of sound is the extinguishing of a ligh 
candle by pure noise. Professor Tyndall, in o 
of his experiments, places a lighted candle at th 
end of a table supported on bracket-holders, req 
ing on the table. The end of the tube near tf 
candle is small and pointed. The other end 
large and open. By clapping two books togeth 
at the large end, Professor Tyndall extinguish 
the candle at the other end. ‘ Pooh!” says 
over-intelligent reader, “that is nothing. It 
simply blowing out a candle through a pipe 
No such thing, supersagacious critic, as Profess 
Tyndall proceeds to prove. He burns a piece | 
brown paper in the tube, filling it with smoky 
Now, if the candle be put out by a blow, sm 
will issue from the pointed end of the tu 
Again Professor Tyndall claps the books. Ag 
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he candle goes out; but no smoke comes out of 
the tube. Whatever has passed out to the candle 
thas passed through the air and smoke in the tube. 
The light is extinguished by a pulse, not by a 
puff. The candle is put out by sound—noise. 


The Language of Japan. 
¢ Dr. Reehrig, to whom we owe the following 
/interesting communication on the language of 
| Japan, informs us that one of the greatest and 
almost invincible obstacles which foreign nations 
| ‘meet in their intercourse with the inhabitants of 
iJapan, who have lived so long and so rigorously 
secluded from the remainder of the world, is un- 
| /questionably the complicated and peculiarly diffi- 
beult Japan language ; and, in fact, of all the known 
{ languages of the globe, that of Japan appears to 
Hbe the most rebellious to foreigners, and will, 
under ordinary circumstances, forever baffle their 
most strenuous efforts for mastering it, in however 
‘slight a degree. The study of this extraordinary 
/ language has to be commenced in early years, and 
an extensive and thorough acquaintance with the 
}proverbially difficult language of China is an in- 
} dispensable pre-requisite to a fair knowledge of 
‘Japanese. It is, however, important to distin- 
} guish between the spoken language of Japan and 
that which is used only in literary composition. 
}} Of the former, the colloquial Japanese, as much 
as is needed for the common purposes of every- 
‘day life, can in a measure be acquired by routine 
and a prolonged stay among the people of that 
;eountry. ‘This is a far less arduous task than the 
sacquisition of the incomparably more difficult 
tL language of the Japanese books. But even in 
‘this merely conversational tongue we meet with 
a good many things which will render the progress 
‘very slow, the final mastery very uncertain, and 
the study exceedingly tedious and discouraging. 
‘These difficulties affect the pronunciation as well 
' as the syntactical structure; they apply moreover 
‘to the idiomatical peculiarities, and have an im- 
portant relation to the intricate rules of Japanese 
etiquette and politeness. As regards the pronun- 
‘ciation, the correct utterance of the Japanese 
| sounds is by no means an easy matter. Thus the 
| y and the x final are pronounced with a peculiar 
| masalization, especially the former; fand h are 
| notalways very distinct; there is a particular mode 
| of uttering them which cannot be easily imitated 
by our vocal organs. There is also a sound which 
seems to fluctuate between rv andd. The Japan- 
ese have no /, the / in foreign words is constantly 
“expressed by 7, and when they pronounce Eng- 
lish, they almost invariably say “right” for 
“Tight,” and the word “ long’ is uttered by them 
in a manner which makes it sound like “‘ wrong,” 
&c. The Japanese language belonging to the 
elass of agglutinative languages, and being in 
me remote degree related to the Ural-Altaic, 
| family, of which the Mantchoo, Mongolian, Tur- 
_kish, &c.;form a part, it shares with a portion of 
lhe languages in this class the construction which 
we might call a constant inversion of the mode 
‘and order in which we think. Thus, all those 
) languages would begin their sentences where we 
end ours, so that our thoughts would really appear 
‘in their mind as inverted. Moreover, the word 
which characterizes or determines another has to 
‘precede it, so that not only, as in our language, 
the adjective comes to stand before the noun, but 
‘also the possessive or genitive case before the 
Dominative, and the objective case before the 
‘verb. The principal verb always closes the whole 
‘sentence; aJl other verbs that occur in the sen- 
| tence are put in the form of a participle or ger- 
‘undive, whereby the sense remains, in some 
‘measure, undetermined and suspended to the end 
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of the period. Then and then only it will be seen, 
in a great many cases, whether the whole sentence 
had to be understood as past, present or future ; 
as affirmative or negative ; whether a request was 
granted or refused, or an offer accepted or reject- 
ed, &c. The Japanese construction is, therefore, 
the very reverse of the syntactic order of the lan- 
guageof China. That most heterogeneous Chinese 
element which has almost submerged the genuine 
idiomatic nature of the Japanese language, is 
although of a paramount importance to the stu- 
dent, nevertheless a foreign intruder, somewhat 
similar to the abundant Romanic element in our 
purely Germanic English, or to the Hebrew- 
related Arabic in the purely Indo-European, 
Persian and Hindustani. Anothergreat difficulty 
results from the extreme ceremoniousness and po- 
liteness of the Japanese. Thus, in speaking with 
any person (except a son or a servant,) it is always 
of the greatest importance to choose expressions 
which show our respect for the individual we 
address, in a measure exactly proportioned to his 
rank or social standing. In speaking of absent 
persons, the same rule has to be strictly observed 
in regard to all the deference, honor and respect 
to which such persons may be entitled. On the 
contrary, in speaking of one’s self, it is always 
necessary to use expressions of great humility. 
This affects, in either case, the choice of the pro- 
nouns (of which there exist a great many different 
forms to serve all purposes,) and the selection of 
an appropriate form of the verbs, different in the 
various moods and tenses; it affects likewise the 
declension of the nouns in the cases, as well as 
the formation of the plural; it affects even the 
particles and the whole quality, meaning, form 
and nature of the words used in conversation. 
There exists, moreover, in Japanese, a large num- 
ber of honorific verbs that express nothing but 
manifestations of humility and submission, or a 
display of courtesy and refined etiquette. When 
speaking of two persons at the same time, one of 
whom is much higher than the other, then we 
have to add to the name of the latter both a par- 
ticle of respect and one of humility, thereby to 
indicate our respect for him, and also to show 
that a still greater honor is to be bestowed on the 
other person mentioned on account of his superior 
condition and rank. Thus, to speak Japanese in 
a fairly correct manner, we have constantly to 
consider the person in whose presence we speak, 
the person to whom we speak and the person of 
whom we speak, and this is often even extended 
to things or objects belonging to or sustaining any 
relation to such persons. As to the written or 
book language, of which we may treat on some 
other occasion, it is fraught with so many and 
such inextricable difficulties, that Father Tyan- 
guren declared it (see his grammar, published in 
the city of Mexico, 1738, under the title ‘‘ Arte 
de la lengua Japona’”’) to be “simply an artifice 
of the devil to keep the gospel out of that country.” 
In fact the Bible has never yet been published in 
Japanese, and a complete manuscript translation 
of the scriptures, by M. Brown, missionary at 
Yokahama, was unfortunately consumed in a late 
conflagration in that city. 


For * The Friend.” 
The establishment of the evening meetings 
once a week in Philadelphia, for the winter sea- 
son, has been felt, it is believed by many, asa 


midst of the years, it is a cause for humble grati- 
tude to these, that the Heavenly Shepherd has 
condescended to make His presence felt on the 
occasions when these assemblies have been gath- 
ered this year; so that an obvious solemnity has 
been spread over them, wherein we may reverent- 
ly trust, spiritual bread has been broken and 
handed forth to many hungry souls, whose men- 
tal supplications have often been comparable to 
that of the royal Psalmist : “‘ As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God; when shall I come and appear be- 
fore God?” The language of the Almighty 
through the prophet Haggai, to encourage Zerub- 
babel and the residue of the Israelites to rebuild 
the temple at Jerusalem, has seemed somewhat 
appropriate to the condition of our waste and des- 
olate heritages, if we but have faith to receive it. 
“This people say the time is not come, the time 
that the Lord’s house should be built. Is it time 
for you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and 
this house be waste? Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts; Consider your ways. Go up to the moun- 
tain, and bring wood and build the house, and I 
will take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, 
saith the Lord.” 


What is Done with London Sewage—An Experi- 
mental Farm—Remarkable Results. 


The great sewage system carried out by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in London, at a cost 
of £3,000,000, is to be further improved by apply- 
ing the fertilizing material to eight thousand acres 
of barren lands at Maplin, which it is proposed to 
render as productive as a garden; at the same 
time bringing the sewage within reach of many 
thousand acres of arable land. An experiment is 
now in progress at “‘ Lodge Farm,” comprising 
two hundred acres. The results are given by the 
London Star: 

“The sewage at present used is brought through 
15 inch pipes to the farm from the pumping sta- 
tion. The pump is worked by an engine of 25 
horse power, which, when the culverts are com- 
plete, will be used for the general purposes of the 
farm. The pipes are carried under the soil on 
the line of the future culverts, and discharge 
through a syphon into a tank ou the boundary of 
the farm. In this tank are regulating chambers, 
and the height over the soil is sufficient to secure 
a rapid and thorough irrigation, which is effected 
through moveable shoots as well as through the 
field ‘ carriers.’ : 

“The farm is devoted to the raising of grass 
and green crops principally, but experiments have 
been made in white crops and garden vegetables, 
which have succeeded to admiration. There has 
been raised this year on the farm a small breadth 
of wheat. The yield was satisfactory, and the 
straw was fine and strong, plainly showing that, 
contrary to the theories of certain writers, the 
sewage contains abundance of silicates; for it has 
been said that corn grown with sewage manure 
alone always lodged when ripe because of weak- 
ness in the straw, from the absence of a sufficiency 
of silica. There are also upon the land some 
splendid cabbages, and, perhaps, the largest celery 
that could be seen. Last winter some sticks were 
grown having eighteen inches of white, crisp, 
edible part. Some strawberry plants, just put 
out, cuttings from a small bed, look stout and 


token for good from the hand of the “ Master of| healthy. 


” 


Assemblies,” in the midst of the long period of 
drought that has appeared to pervade this portion 
of the church. Sensible that it is not by their 


“ But the great power of the farm—the great 
result of the sewage—is shown in the marigolds 
and the grass. The marigolds are a wonder. M. 


might or power, but by the Spirit of the Lord| Neilson, himself a practical farmer on a large 
alone that His work can be revived again in the| scale, lifted one for show (there were many fully 
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as large,) which, we believe, weighed not Jess 
than eighteen pounds. He means to exhibit it in 
Liverpool as a proof of the,fertilising power o 
sewage, which he has himself long applied to his 
farm. The average of the marigolds, which, of 
course, will continue to grow in all October, will 
be then about sixty tons to the acre. The grass 
laid down extends to fifty or sixty acres, and is 
principally Italian rye grass. The growth is 
almost beyond belief. There are already this year 
seven cuttings, at from seven to ten tons the acre 
each cutting. The greatest part averages the ten- 
ton cutting. The first cutting was in April, owing 
to the severity of the spring. There are two cut- 
tings more expected before the winter. The ex- 
pense of irrigation is as near as can be calculated 
fifty shillings per acre per annum, or about five 
shillings to six shillings for each cutting of grass. 
What is not required to feed the stock on the farm 
is sold to London cow-keepers and others for about 
£10 per acre for each cutting. 

“‘The company maintain on the farm at present 
one hundred and eleven cows, all giving milk, and 
at one period of the present season they had two 
hundred and seventy-six, but even then they did 
not feed off all their own grass. Hope, who has 
now a large experience, relies implicitly on carbolic 
acid, both as a curative of disease, if it should ap- 
pear, and as a preventive. This year he applied 
it to cows indicating the approach of the rinder- 
pest, administering it internally, and applying it 
externally also. Externally, it wasrubbed in at the 
base of the skull and the root of the tail, and the 
building in which the cattle stood was syringed 
daily three times with a dilution of the acid. 
Every avimal remained in good condition, and 
from the time the treatment and syringing com- 
menced there has not been even an indication of 
the pest. Indeed, M. Hope insists that rinderpest 
is no more incurable than any other cattle disease, 
and pointed to a couple of living proofs, upon 
which we shall not enlarge in the face of the very 
extensive powers of the cattle inspectors. 

“‘ The sewage of the Metropolitan Sewage Com- 
pany is carried under Barking Creek through a 
double range of cast metal pipes six feet in diam- 
eter, the culverts at either side terminating in 
wells, from which the pipes convey to one side 
what passes in at the other. These pipes will 
have to bear a very heavy pressure, but no doubt 
they have been duly tested. Through the marshes 
between the creek and the farm the culvert is 
carried over a viaduct, which has been deemed 
the cheapest mode of obtaining a foundation. The 
solid basis is over thirty feet below the surface. 
Into the marsh shafts are sunk and piers built on 
the solid foundation, over which arches are thrown, 
and upon these are raised the culverts. The cost 
of this work is £40,000 per mile. The contractor 
is M. Webster. The arch of the culvert is ten 
feet in diameter, and the brick work seems per- 
fect, and is, we believe, equal to its appearance. 
The culvert was first constructed with four courses 
of brick over the lining, and, moreover, lateral 
supports of equal thickness. Now a suggestion of 
M. Hope is carried out which saves much outlay, 
and secures equal if not greater strength. Instead 
of brickwork, courses of concrete are used, and 
the economy is as remarkable as the success. The 
company, when in operation, calculate on realiz- 
ing £750,000 a year. Assuming that all the 
sewage were well sold, it would be much more.” 
—E. Post. 


Live always in the best company when you 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
Journal of a Deceased Minister, 


(Continued from page 101.) 


Fifth mo. 8rd, 1835. ‘TI recur to our late 
Yearly Meeting as a season of peculiar favor. The 
united and harmonious labors of burden-bearers 
among us, evidenced the superintending care of 
Him, who first called us to bea people. I think 
I never felt so sensibly the privilege of member- 
ship ; a privilege that must certainly increase our 
condemnation, if not justly appreciated. I some- 
times fear the inclination to attend such oppor- 
tunities, proceeds too much from the excitement 
my animal spirits feel, from joining so many of 
my fellow-members for the ostensible purpose of 
worship. But while we have need to be jealous 
of ourselves on this hand, lest we settle in a life- 
less form, it is doubtless a necessary and accepta- 
ble sacrifice ; and as the watch is maintained, we 
shall find strength given, to order our thoughts 
and our conduct consistently with our profession.” 

5th mo. 6th. “I often think sickness is dis- 
pensed to teach us what we are too proud to learn 
in health; and it is to me an humbling mark of 
Divine condescension. When elated with the 
most favorable concurrence of outward circum- 
stances, we are too readily disposed to take our 
rest in them, slighting the gentle calls and ad- 
monitions of our Preserver and Friend. But His 
unutterable love and mercy, leaves us not to perish 
because of our rebellion. The ability to enjoy 
them is taken from us; we are shown their vanity; 
and in this awakened state, again entreated to 
sue for an interest in that unfailing Helper, who 
is a sure anchor to stay upon, not only when sur- 
rounded with health, and with apparent happi- 
ness, but when these gay visions fail, and we are 
thrown upon other sources of relief than this 
world can offer us. In these seasons what can 
be more desirable than an interest with Him who 
has all power in heaven and in earth ; who hear- 
eth the cry of the afflicted, and careth for them 
with the most unceasing regard.” 

6th mo. 17th. “The tenor of thy last letter 
convinces me thou hast so far yielded to feelings 
of depression, as to conclude thy situation pecu- 
liarly trying and difficult. But while I readily 
admit this tenacious nature of ours shrinks from 
the endurance of anything opposed to its ease and 
tranquillity, I would affectionately query with thee, 
whether yielding to discouraging prospects ever 
added either to thy natural or better strength ? 
Has it not rather weakened the spiritual percep- 
tions, and erected a barrier against that trust and 
confidence we are taught to repose in Divine aid ? 
Is it not better for us, frail and dependent as we 
are, to regard our different allotments as dispensed 
by Infinite Wisdom, and consequently best calculat- 
ed to bring about His own wise ends? If He 
proves us, is it not for our refinement? and if 
chastened, may it not work out the same glorious 
end? ‘ Our light afflictions’ are comparatively but 
for a moment. And I often reflect upon the 
words ‘ take no thought for the morrow,’ as a re- 
lief in periods of strippedness, when faith is at a 
low ebb, and there seems scarcely a probability 
of continuing the warfare. What matter if this 
life’s path is strewn with thorns? It is rapidly 
passing from us; and if we only endeavor day 
after day to direct our steps aright, and bring 
every action and motive to the balance of the 
sanctuary, and find them answer our account 
there, whatever adverse occurrences overtake us, 
we may look upon them only as helps to wean 


read. No one in youth, thinks of the value of|our attachments from this perishing scene, and 


time.— Sydney Smith. 


fix them with our hope and love undivided, upon 


that promised haven of rest, where sorrow ang 
sighing are unknown. 
‘‘T cannot see anything in thy situation mor#f 
discouraging than at some other times; and hopip 
thou wilt strongly endeavor to cast off some om 
this gloom. If discoverable in the female heat 
it often affects in a greater or less degree th } 
whole family; and it is so much the duty of # 
wife and mother to throw self altogether byff 
and live for those so closely interwoven with he 
own existence, that I think the whole life of such 
an individual calls for a strength, a decision, 
firmness and gentleness of mind and characte 
only to be attained through deep self-denial, and 
a constant recourse to that Source of strength and 
Fountain of wisdom and knowledge, known onl 


to those who have obeyed the injunction, ‘ Seek | 
and ye shall find.’ ”’ 
6th mo., 1835. * * * “< But ’tig| 


not in created objects to impart to the mind that} 
settled and abiding satisfaction which renders ta} 
this life its comfort and its hope. We may min4 
gle with the ‘loved of earth,’ and derive from 
congeniality of tastes and pursuits, much that}! 
tends to cheer the weary round of care, and light4 
en the burden of toil and anxiety that this lacky 
of friendly intercourse might more cause us t 
feel. But to be enjoyed it must be partaken of 
only at intervals; an incessant round must cer 
tainly weary and exhaust the better strength. 
And as for myself, if obliged to choose betweenl 
constant ‘society, and uninterrupted solitude, y 
think I should unhesitatingly decide upon they 
latter ; believing frequent retirement so essential] 
to the growth of that Divine principle, so impor 
tant for all to experience, and cherish etd 

| 


everything else. The retirement of a solitary 
chamber is often a source of unspeakable satis 
faction, and I have returned to it, after being} 
obliged to devote much of my time to society, or} 
the ordinary care of life, with a relish heightened 
by abstinence. 

“G. L. is frequently an invalid, with an oe- 
casional chill, cough, weakness and pain in her} 
breast ; yet generally favored to get out to meet-) 
ing. I cannot help watching with affectionate] 
interest the varying state of her health. She is} 
one of our strongest props ; and what is to become 
of our feeble company when the few who now) 
sustain the ark of the testimony are gathered} 
home, is known only to Him who is strength in} 
weakness, and who can carry on His work, by the} 
many or the few, as best pleaseth Him. Oh!} 
for greater dedication in the younger members of 
our Society. How might they come forward a 
united band, strong in the Lord’s power for His 
work—able advocates in the most ennobling cause 
that can occupy rational and immortal beings.” 

9th mo., 1835. * * * «But are not 
the admitted and indulged habits of our every-day 
ordinary pursuits, too apt to prevail over those 
of higher importance, even the duties our relig- 
ion absolutely calls for? I fear it is the case; and 
that in allowing them to exert an undue influence, 
we are weakening ourselves in the most vital 
part; and nurturing seeds that will produce fruit 
to our sorrow. Strict mental discipline and 
calm, steady, patient perseverance, are virtues. 
that cannot be too earnestly sought, and if hap- 
pily obtained, will insure their possessor a degree 
of satisfaction not easily disturbed. And what. 
can we much look for in this mutable state that 
can rank higher than satisfaction ? the mind sub- 
ject to the direction of the All-wise Ruler of 
events, may indeed, in intervals when the light 
of His countenance is raised upon them, exper- 
ience a tranquil joy, unspeakably precious, and 
of more value to them than millions of worlds; 


THE FRIEND. 


fet tribulations seem oftenest the portion of the|speare’s time. ‘‘ Muss,” almost always regarded 


gost favored of the human family; and their 
teppings along are marked with exercises and 
vonflicts, that must await the way-worn and weary 
ilgrim seeking a better home. The path that 
ihe blessed Jesus trod on earth was one of suffer- 
fog ; and it is certainly enough that ours be like 
is.”’ 

fi (To be continued.) 


A Cataract in Montana.—A correspondent 

if the Frontier Index, writing frnm the wild and 
trange district of country around the Yellowstone 
vake of Montana, says :— 
_“ Near the outskirts of this monstrous locality 
here is a lake on the top of the mountain that is 
et frozen over, the ice and snow covering its 
urface some twenty feet deep. Two main forks 
f the Yellowstone, one heading opposite Windand 
jreen rivers, and the other opposite Heory’s 
‘ork of Snake river, in the same vicinity that the 
fladison and Gallatin rise, empty into the big 
ike, which has for its outlet the Yellowstone 
iver, and just below the lake the whole river 
alls over the face of a mountain thousands of feet, 
he spray rising several hundred. A pebble was 
imed by a watch in dropping from an overhang- 
‘ag crag of one perpendicular fall, and is said to 
jave required eleven and a-half seconds to strike 
he surface of the river below. That beats Ni- 
mara Falls ‘all hollow.’ The river at these 
ireatest falls is represented to be half as large as 
be Missouri at Omaha, and as clear as crystal.” 
' The Yellowstone Lake, like all others in that 
aountain range, abounds with salmon trout of from 
‘ye to forty pounds weight, and where the milky 
‘oiling mineral waters from the geysers intermin- 
fle with the pure, clear waters from the running 
treams, these fine fish can be taken by the boat 
bad. 


ae 


Inroads upon English. 
_ Under the above very appropriate heading the 
Detober number of Blackwood has an article upon 
the new words and phrases which have been 
joined on this side of the Atlantic, and are getting 
9 have more or less currency in England. Con- 
jidering the usual anti-American prejudices of 
‘Blackwood, the article is exceptionally fair and 
noderate. 
' The writer is candid enough to admit that 
nany of the words erroneously considered as 
Americanisms are really of old English origin. 
he fact is that in New England the common 
Uialect is far nearer to the pure English of the 
ime of King James II. than it is in any part of 
ld England. Our inventions in the way of new 


vyords are numerous, because, owing to the con-|- 


itant intermingling of our people, and the univer- 
jal habit of reading newspapers, a ‘ pat,’’ ingen- 
ous or humorous phrase or word adopted in one 
part of the country soon becomes known every- 
i... and is incorporated into everyday speech. 
Chere is both more originality of invention and a 
ysreater facility in the circulation of new words 
han with our sluggish and heavy cousins across 
the water. Of course, this reuders us all the 
nore liable to have our language distorted by new 
nd doubtful accretions of this sort. 

Among the words supposed to have an Ameri- 
ean origin, but really of Hnglish ancestry, the 
'Blackwoou writer mentions “ bender,” which he 

ys was originally introduced by the Scotch, and 
uotes Allan Ramsey to prove it. Our beautiful 
word ‘fall’? was also once common in England 
when the English mind was more susceptible to 

yetic phrases than at present. 


i 


as an Americanism, has its genuine Bowery sig- 
nificance as used in ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra.” 
Even our common word “ platform,” in its politi- 
cal sense, is to be found in Shakespeare and 
Hooker. 

Equally orthodox ancestries are made out for 
such inelegant words as “rile,’”’ ‘‘sag,” ‘ slick,” 
“slide,” “sliver,” ‘splurge,’ ‘ squelch,” 
“squirm,” ‘start’ and “wilt.” All of these 
words, excepting ‘bender,’ are approved by 
Blackword as ‘worthy of the favor of English 
writers and speakers.” 

The writer apprehends that with the Americani- 
zation of English politics, the political slang of this 
country will be imported to supply new exigen- 
cies—such words, for instance, as ‘‘ buncombe,”’ 
‘caucus,’ ‘lobbying,’ wire-pulling,” ‘‘ axe- 
grinding,” ‘‘ mass-meeting’’ and ‘ indignation- 
meeting.” Undoubtedly they will, for the things 
will demand names, and the English will find 
these done to hand for them in better style than 
any they are likely to invent. 

The Blackwood writer does not object to the 
legitimate expansion of the language, ‘‘ whether 
the expansion come from the new or the old home 
of the race.’ He does, however, and rightly, 
object to corruptions and vulgarisms, and says 
‘‘if we require new words we have an immense 
mine of treasure in the English of the days of 
Piers Ploughman, from which we can advantag- 
eously borrow 


“ Ancient words 
That come from the poetic quarry as sharp as swords.” 


He gracefully admits, too, “into this treasure 
the Americans are dipping more deeply than we ; 
and so far the influence of their example upon 
the mother-tongue must be recognized as both 
legitimate and beneficial.’”’—L. Post. 


———-_> oe . 

Rabbits in Australia—A Melbourne paper 
says: ‘‘ Hight years ago fourteen rabbits were 
turned out in M. Austin’s estate of Barwon Park. 
The number of progeny shot last year on this es- 
tate was 14,253 ; and in spite of this destruction, 
and what goes on outside the estate, they have 
swarmed over the neighboring country, and have 
been found at considerable distances around.” 

eth tk 

In trouble we often come off better than we ex- 
pect, and always better than we deserve. 


THEE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1867. 


The first winter month has made its entrance 
with more than its ordinary rigor, giving due uo- 
tice that the season for ice and snow, for chilling 
blasts and sleety tempests has arrived, and that 
physical comfort is to be found only within our 
tight finished, well furnished houses, and by the 
side of our genial hearths. It is a season of much 
social enjoyment to those who can command the 


The word 
‘meech,”’ to skulk, was in common use in Shake- 


luxuries or even the necessaries of domestic life, 
and are prepared to bid defiance, in their well- 
warmed habitations, to the pitiless storm, and to 
draw around their abundantly provided tables, the 
triends who multiply their pleasures, or sympa. 
thize with them in their sorrows and trials. 

But far otherwise is its unwished for presence 
to the poor and destitute. To them it is a time 
of aggravated privation, and often of continued 
‘suffering. Trade is dull, the mechanical arts plied 
with greatly diminished vigor, manufacturers work- 
ing on contracted time; and hence while many 
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are thrown out of their ordinary employment, 
work of other kinds is scarce, the days short and 
dreary, and many an honest poor man who starts 
out in the morning to earn his daily bread by his 
daily toil, finds the shadows of evening closing 
around him before he has been able to obtain suffi- 
cient to supply his wife and children with needful 
food, or procure fuel to keep up a fire in his cheer- 
‘ess home, made doubly necessary by the want of 
seasonable clothing. The driving snows and biting 
winds tell sadly on the poor man’s domicile, and, 
with their inevitable accompaniments, extort 
many a sigh of distress, perhaps mingled ill dis- 
sembled murmuring, at their unpitied lot, from 
those who shrink at the thought of owing their 
support to any hands but their own. 

We are aware that this, and the duty of charity, 
are trite topics, familiarity with which, as in other 
things, has too generally begotten indifference if 
not contempt, for the platitudes penned in com- 
mending them to attention. Much also has been 
said, and much is stereotyped on the subject of 
public provision for the poor, the proper adminis- 
tration of which is one of the hardest problems to 
solve that claims the ingenuity of the political 
economist: so we will not, at the present time, 
offer any suggestions on this latter prolific topic. 

We however trust that we may, without any 
invidious imputation, remind our readers that the 
present winter will probably be one of more than 
usual trial on the poorer class, especially in cities, 
and that private charity, perhaps beyond ordinary 
limit, will be invoked by positive want and suffer- 
ing, as well as by the obligation resting on the 
christian, who is bound to keep ever in remem- 
brance the duty of feeding, clothing, and admin- 
istering to the comfort of the hungry, the naked 
and the oppressed, enjoined in that beautiful but 
impressive parable which teaches the otherwise 
incredible condescension of the Saviour of men, 
in that He accepts as done unto himself that 
which is thus done unto the least of his brethren. 

Rents are high, and provisions of all kinds are 
dear. Wages have been proportionately advanced, 
but, as before observed, at the present time and 
throughout the winter months, many cannot ob- 
tain employment that will yield them sufficient 
remuneration to keep them from destitution. 
There must therefore be many calls on the benevo- 
lence of those, who can spare that which will as- 
sist in supplying food and clothing to the desery- 
ing poor; aud those who are imbued with the 
spirit of their divine Master will require no other 
prompting to contribute their full proportion. 

By the course pursued in this very thing of 
giving to the poor, or rather testing our feeling of 
stewardship in the manifold gifts bestowed on us, 
we often obtain a deeper practical insight into the 
springs of action and workings of the human 
heart, than by most other acts affecting ourselves 
and others, not so directiy influenced by an ab- 
stract sense of duty. To really feel that every 
man is a brother, and that, if in the dispensations 
of divine Providence this our brother is in want, 
while we abound, we are bound to share with him 
the temporal gifts which we also have received 
from our common Father, is one of the attainments 
of the disciple of Christ, as it is a plain doctrine 
of his religion, devoid of doubt or mystery, And 
yet the duty of sharing with the needy in his 
distress, is so connected with the social inequality, 
the wants and the common interests of mankind, 
that a feeling of its presence is often exhibited in 
those whose hearts are yet unregenerated. But 
its full force and unselfish action wust spring from 
a far higher source than we can command, which 
will prove its divine origin by a course not only 
fraught with liberality but stamped with love. 
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The poor ye have always with you, and when 


ye will ye may do them good. 


The report of “The Female Society of Phila- 
delphia for the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor,” will appear in our next number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—While the steamship Bonbolina, which 
carried the mails between Liverpool and Greece, was 
about leaving the wharf in Liverpool on the 29th ult., 
one of her boilers exploded entirely destroying the 
vessel. There were 73 persons on board, 40 of whom 
were killed, and others injured. The steamer was loaded 
with arms and munitions of war. 

The House of Commons has voted a supply of £2,000,- 
000 for the expenses of the Abyssinian war. Disraeli 
stated thatif it should be found necessary to replace the 
Indian troops sent on the expedition, a further sum of 
£3,000,000 might be needed. It is proposed to provide 
these sums by a special tax on incomes. 

The Fenians are still uneasy and troublesome, both 
in England and Ireland. Outbreaks were feared at 
Manchester and at Cork. In the latter city a great de- 
monstration of sympathy for the Fenians executed at 
Manchester was made on the first instant. Nearly twenty 
thousand persons walked in the procession, including 
some of the priests. On the 29th ult., an armory in 
Cork was entered by supposed Fenians, who carried off 
120 revolvers and 100 rifles. 

The St. Petersburg Journal, an official paper, declares 
that it will be impossible for the proposed conference to 
maintain the present boundaries of Rome, 

Garibaldi has so far recovered from his illness as to 
be able to support the fatigue of travel, and by permis- 
sion of the government will immediately set out from 
Varignano for Caprera. The reports that Italy had 
agreed to the propositions of France for a general con- 
ference are premature. An official note has been sent 
to France asking certain explanations, and the final 
reply of Italy will depend on the nature of Napoleon’s 


answer. 

The mail steamer from Brazil brings an account of 
another battle between the Allies and Paraguayan 
forces, in which the latter were defeated with the loss 
of 1200 men. 

A dispatch from Naples states that Vesuvius, which 
had been smouldering for a long time, has at last broken 
out in violent eruption. 

In the Austrian Reichstrath the new constitution has 
been adopted after strenuous resistance by the Liberals. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, addressing 
the French Senate on the 30th ult., said that the stay of 
the French troops now in the Roman territory would 
be brief, and was only intended to insure the safety of 
the Pope. The question between Italy and the Pope 
was one of distrust, and the object of the European Con- 
ference proposed by the Emperor, was to remove this 
distrust. 

The United States squadron has left China to punish 
the pirates in the island of Formosa. It is reported 
that ten thousand people were drowned by a deluge at 
Manilla. 

The Prussian Diet, by a vote of 181 to 160, has adopt- 
ed a resolution declaring that the constitution of Prussia 
guaranties the liberty of speech. 

Tbe Austrian frigate Novara, arrived at Havana on 
the 1st inst., with the remains of Maximilian. President 
Juarez has received a majority of votes in every State 
of Mexico. 

An earthquake, accompanied by volcanic eruptions, 
occurred at St. Thomas and the neighboring islands on 
the 18th ult. The sea rose fifty feét, doing much dam- 
age to houses and shipping. 

Dispatches of the 2d state that a small body of French 
cavalry still occupy Rome, and will probably remain 
there. With this exception the French troops have left 
the Papal dominions. The Pope has taken measures to 
materially strengthen his army. The fortifications of 
Civita Vecchia are being strengthened and altered so 
that a garrison of Papal troops can hold the city as an 
open gate for the return of the French should the safety 
of the Pope hereafter require that step. 

Consols, 94 13-16. U.S. five-twenty’s, 71 5.16. Mid- 
dling uplands cotton, 7$d.; Orleans, 73d. Breadstuffs 
quiet. California wheat, 15s. per 100 lbs. 

Unirep Statres.—Congress.—The House of Represen- 
tatives has adopted a resolution instructing the Com- 
mittee on Banks and Currency to report a bill for with- 
drawing the national bank currency from circulation | 


/on the 2d inst. 


and for supplying its place with greenbacks. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means has been directed to consider | 


a change in the laws so as to stop the further contrac- 
tion of the currency, to reduce the liquor tax and pro- 
vide for its better collection, the repeal of the cotton 
tax, &. The Committee on Military Affairs has been 
instructed to report on the propriety of reducing the 
army to its lowest possible limit. The majority of the 
Judiciary Committee presented a report relative to the 
impeachment of the President. They submitted the 
testimony taken in the case, and closed their report with 
a resolution “that Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, be impeached for high crimes and misde- 
meanors.” Two minority reports were offered, both 
dissenting from the views taken by the majority. Horace 
Greely has been confirmed by the Senate as Minister to 
Austria, and Horace Capron as Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. 

The Fortieth Congress commenced its second session 
on the 2d inst. Bills on various subjects were intro- 
duced, and were referred to the appropriate committees. 
The Committee on Ways and Means was instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of authorizing a new loan, 
payable after ten years, and redeemable after thirty 
years, in coin, by the issue of five per cent. bonds, in- 
terest payable semi-annually in coin; taxable at the rate 
of one per cent. to be deducted from interest when paid. 

Jefferson Davis.—The rebel ex-President appeared at 
the stated time last week, before the United States Dis- 
trict Court, at Richmond. The trial was postponed 
until the 20th of Third month next, and Davis’ bail- 
bond was extended to that day. 

The Army.—The War Department has reduced all in- 
fantry and artillery regiments to the minimum of fifty 
privates to the company; limited the recruiting service 
and ordered the muster out of all volunteer officers at 
the close of the current year, excepting the Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands. 

The South.—General Hancock has issued an order 
assuming command of the Fifth Military District, con- 
sisting of the States of Louisiana and Texas. The 
State Convention met in New Orleans on the 25th ult., 
eighty-five members being present. Judge Taliafero 
was elected permanent President, and William Vegors, 
colored, was elected Sergeant at arms. The Secretary 
of the Convention and Doorkeeper, are also colored 
men. 

In South Carolina the Convention was defeated, as 
the vote polled fell short of the requisite majority of 
registered voters, 

There will be a Convention in North Carolina with a 
radical majority. 

The Alabama Reconstruction Convention has passed 
an ordinance to organize the volunteer militia, authoriz- 
ing One company to every thousand voters. An ordi- 
nance declaring the war debt of the State, and all lia- 
bilities enacted, directly or indirectly, in aid of the war, 
null and void, was also passed. The Convention has 
decided that the Judges of the Supreme Court and the 
Chancellor, shall be chosen by the Legislature, all other 
officers to be elected by the people. By a vote of 51 to 
31, the Convention adopted an article providing for the 
establishment throughout the State, in each township 
or school distriet, one or more schools, at which all the 
children of the State, between the ages of eight and 
twenty years, may attend, free of charge. A motion 
to amend by providing separate schools for white and 
colored children, was tabled—yeas, 58; nays, 27. 

The Central Pacific Railroad.i-A San Francisco dis- 
patch of the first inst. says: The track of the Central 
Pacific Railroad is laid from Cisco to Summit, and 
through the great tunnel, over 7000 feet above the sea. 
The first passenger car passed through yesterday. 
Twenty-four miles of track have been laid on the east 
side of the mountains, and a fortnight of open weather 
will complete the gan of six miles, when a connection 
will be made to Lower Truckee, 130 miles east of Sacra- 
mento. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 246. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau.—The total expenditures for 
the aid of the freedmen from 10th mo. Ist, 1866, to 8th 
mo. 31st, 1867 (eleven months) were $3,597,397. Gen. 
Grant, in his report as Secretary of War, says: “The 
freedmen as a people are making progress in education, 
in mechanic arts, and in all branches of industry.” Ap- 


prenticeship in Maryland still holds large numbers of| H4NNan A. Howett, widow of the late Joseph E 


colored children in virtual slavery. The evils and cruel- 
ties resulting from this system, sanctioned by the State 
laws, are matters of constant complaint. As many as 
two thousand cases have been presented in a single 
county. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
New York.— American gold 1363. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 112}; ditto, 5-20, new, 107}; ditto. 
10-40, 5 per cents, 101$. Superfine State flour, $8 a 
$8.75. Shipping Ohio, $9.40 a $10.40; California 


flour, $12 a $13.25; St. Louis, $10.40 a $15.75. Mi 
waukie spring wheat, $2.20 a $2.23. Canada barle; 
$1.67 a $1.70. Western oats, 80 cts. Western ry 
$1.67; State, $1.73. Western mixed corn, $1.31 
$1.34, Uplands cotton, 153 a 16 cts.; Orleans, 163 
17 cts. Cuba sugar, 112 a 123 cts.; refined, 163 ct 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8.25; extr 
family and fancy brands, $850 a $13.50. Fair an 
prime red wheat, $2.40 a $2.50. Rye, $1.70 a $1.7: 
Yellow corn, $1.42; new corn, $1.30. Oats, 70.a 75 ct 
Clover-seed, $7 a $8. Timothy, $2.50 a $2.60. Flax 
seed, $2.50. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at th 
Avenue Drove-yard were about 1800. Sales of extra a 
83 a 9 cts. per lb. gross, fair to good, 7 a 8 cts., an 
common 4 a6 cts. Five thousand sheep sold at4a 
cts. per lb. gross. Hogs were lower, sales of 5000 a 
$8.75 a $9.50 per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Prime re 
wheat, $2.50 a $2.55. New corn, $1.12 a $1.15. Oats 
69 a 72 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.80 
$1.81. Old corn, 83 a 86 cts.; new, 723 a 77 cts. Oats 
533-cts. St. Lowis.—Prime fall wheat, $2.40 a $2.55 
spring wheat, $1.75 a $1.90. Corn, 96 a 97 cts. Oats 
70a 72 cts. Rye, $1.40 a $1.50. Cincinnatit.—Winte 
wheat, $2.45. New corn, in the ear, 75 a 78 cts. Oats 
66 a 67 cts. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received from Richard Hall, England, £1, for tw 
copies of vol. 41. | 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge « 
this Institution, will be held in Philadelphia on Fourtk 
day, the 18th inst., at 2 P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 10 A. M.; an 
the Committee on Admissions at 11} 4. M., on the sam 
day. 

The Visiting CommitTER meet at Westtown o 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 14th inst.; attend meet 
ing there the next-day, and visit the Schools on Secon 
and Third-day. : 

Samvet Morris, 

Philada. 12th mo. 3d, 1867. Clerk. 


A conveyance will meet the trains that leave Phil 
delphia on Seventh-day, the 14th inst., at 2.30 an 
4.50 P. M. 


NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to supe 
intend and manage the farm and family under the ce 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catte 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel the 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., Phila 
Jobn M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co, Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPH 
Physician andSuperintendent,--JosHusa H.WoRTHIN 
ton, M. D. é | 
Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to CHar.Es Exvxis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Ph 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marriep, on the 7th day of Eleventh month, 1867, ¢ 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Middletown, Delaware Co., P: 
JosupH Warner Jonzs to Saran L., daughter of Willia: 
Webster, all of Middletown. 


Diep, on First-day evening, 4th of Eighth month 1 
at her residence in Jamestown, Guildford county, N. 
Mary Menpenuatt, relict of Richard Mendenhall, di 
ceased, a member of Deepriver Monthly Meeting, in t 
80th year of her age. ‘oe 
——, on the morning of 26th of Tenth month, 186 


in the 80th year of ber age. She was a diligent atte 
of meetings, and strongly attached to our christian ( 
trines and testimonies. Her health bad been dec 

for several years, and though the summons was 
she was found with her lamp trimmed and light b 
ing, waiting for the coming of her Lord; and hai 
reverently believe, gained an admittance into that 
City, which needeth not the light of the sun nor 0 
moon to shine in it; for the glory of God doth lig’ 
and the Lamb is the light thereof, 7 


